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candle of life at both ends” since the commencement 
of the term, studying all day and far into the night. 
The Briarsville anniversary broke in at just the right 
ime upon this severe routine. 

Mrs. Dane was startled when she saw by the morn- 
ing light how thin her boy had grown, and anxiously 
wonsulted her physician with regard to his health, when 
the old man called during the forenoon. 

“Yonng man, you'd certainly have been down with 
afever, if you'd kept the steam on at that rate much 
jonger,” was the reply of the blunt but sagacious old 
physician, after he had thoroughly investigated Noel’s 
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case. 
That was enough. Mrs. Dane would not hear of her 


gon’s returning to college for the next two weeks, and 
Lilian was fairly wild over the prospect of having her 
brother for a cavalier, in all the rambles she had laid 
out for herself when the term closed. 

So the two weeks went by; one long gala day for 
this dear little girl. If I had time I could tell you 
sbout the wonderful excursions she and Noel had to- 
gether off among the woods and over the hills; how 
plans for walks and rides transpired every day; how 
once the brother and sister took a sail in a small skiff 
over a little river, that ran a straight, blue band across 
awide stretch of green meadows, until another river 
wok the first one—song, and light, and leaping waters 
-iato its deeper, stronger heart, and both weut down 
with a swift, mighty joy to meet the sea that waited 
fur them two miies away,—tfor Briarsville lay a little 
way back from the shore, a pleasant old town, that 
seeined to have seated itself compiacently upon a broad 
slope of land that touched the hills on one side. 

The weather during these two weeks had been what 
no weather ever is, excepting that which falls into the 
heart of the Indian summer—those jong, golden, lus- 
cious days, When the winds lie still, or wake up to go 
to sleep again among the leaves; when the frosts have 
teen and breathed on the trees, and they are flame. 

On one of these days, which seemed a little fairer 
vith sunshine, and deep, soft brilliancies of color than 
my which had gone before, Noel Dane rose up trom 
the sitting-room where he had been for the last hour ah- 
"Morbed in his Greek lesson, gave a long yawn, stretched 
himself, and then looked out of the window and saw 
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UOBREUX Bie old town, and the meadows beyond, and the great, 
gry rocks transfigured in the sunshine, and beyond 
ILGIA Pfui these the blue shining of the sea. 
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While he gazed, footsteps came softly into the sit- 
tng-room. Mrs. Dane and Lilian had been out for a 
valk in the garden. The little girl caught sight of 
ter brother, and stole up to him with a laugh in her 
tyes, and softly taking a lock of his brown hair in her 
fingers, gave it a pull that brought the young man’s 
bead inside with a start. 
“Ab, yeu rogue!” he exclaimed, as she darted away, 
td they had a race around the room, Mrs. Dane look- 
ing on with her smiling eyes. 

“Mamma, mustn’t Noel behave himself?” appealed 
lilian, as her brother caught her and made a grim pre- 
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vise if you hadn’t first set me a bad example,” tossing 
the curls over her face. 
“What were you thinking of just now with your 
cal out of the window, Noel?” asked the little girl, in 
moment. 

“0, a good many things. Why do you ask?” 
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Pree “Because I caught a glimpse of your face before I 
Jers in drogsommUmed, and it looked very grave and solemn.” 
7 “Did it? Well, to confess the truth, I was having 
Propriet ome rather grave, solemn thoughts just then.” 





“You must tell me what they were?” putting into 
ords the question which her mother’s face did into a 
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“Well, then, I was thinking that it was not a very 
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euerally, with mother and the doctor making me be- 
I'm an invalid, when I might be a second Hercu- 
‘swith a little hardening. Nowif I’d really made any 
holy better or happier for the time in this delightful 
(World, where God has placed us to do some good, 
should be a little better and happier fellow myself this 
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He BOYS. Morning. That was what I was thinking as I looked 
y with the 4g on the day, scattering its bounty and blessing 
Press. ttywhere, and it seemed to rebuke me.” 

attending > fm “Don’t you call Lily and I any body, my boy ?” asked 
reular to the 





, Mother, half playfully, half tenderly. 
‘And he’s made us better and happier, dear old fel- 
*! Hasn’t he, mamma?” put in the little girl. 
Noel laughed, and said that his mother and sister 
like the maidens in Circe’s palace, who beguiled 
~* Mariners to their destruction with music and blan- 
ments. He had read the story aloud to her in 
‘orne’s “Wonder Book,” the day before. “Their 
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ing, had just turned him into a lazy, good-for-nothing, 
self-indulgent fellow. He sick, indeed!” 

To all of which talk Mrs. Dane replied, “i begin to 
feel that you’ve passed the dinger, this time, Noel, and 
that you may be safely trusted back to college next 
week.” : 

“T believe you still labor under the delusion that I’m 
a two-year-old, mother,” laughed Noel, as he rose up 
and stood before her, a fine, slender, goodly youth, of 
which any mother’s heart might have been proud, in a 
right sense, nnd glad. 

“T think you show just about as much discretion in 
taking care of yourself as a ‘two-year-old’ would, 
Noel,” answered the lady. 

Noel made a grim face and turned around to his sis- 
ter, who had taken his place at the window. “I’m off 
for a ramble among the rocks this afternoon. Would 
you like to go with me, Lilian?” 

She was off her chair in a moment. “O, ever so 
much. Mamma, may [? It will be so delightful.” 
Mamma could not refuse such a face and voice as 
that; so it was settled, and that afternoon Lilian and 
Noel went down to the rocks; and I wonder if God’s 
angels did not walk before them all the way, and smile, 
sometimes, listening to the talk of the young man and 
the little girl. 

There was a heap of low, gray rocks piled up a lit- 
tle way from the shore, which lay underneath them, a 
long, glittering hem of reddish gray sand, while here 
and there tufts of dry seaweed clung among the stones, 
for in storms the waves and winds came up and beat 
madly against them. 

Further up, though, soft green mosses clung, freck- 
led over with red, or a vine ran its little stray flame of 
scarlet over the stones. 

A little way off spread the great sea, but its tides 

were still now; its great, moaning, restless heart at 
peace in the sunshine. 
They had a happy time, this brother and sister, gath- 
ering shells on the shore and clambering over the rocks 
for the moss and tufts of dark seaweed; or sometimes 
they sat upon the rocks, and the warmth, and the col- 
or, and the beauty about them entered into their hearts 
and filled them. 

It entered into some other hearts, too, for another 
brother and sister had wandered down here among the 
rocks to see what the day had to say to them, also. 

Hubert Barrows had served his time at the House of 
Correction, and was free once more. 

A longing to see his sister had brought him back to 
Briarsville, but he had come sullen, wretched, with the 
thoughts of his crime and the consciousness of his lost 
self-respect gnawing all the time at his soul. But 
Amy’s joy at seeing him once more broke for a time 
into all the dark sullenness of her brother's mood. 

No matter if he did return friendless, disgraced, mis- 
erable; here was one little, throbbing heart, in the great, 
hard world, which had treated him so harshly, that 
clung to im, believed in him still, with a love deeper 
than life. 

This knowledge put some new feeling into the boy; 
stirred up his half-paralyzed energies and resolves; 
braced him up to meet the world, even if it did stare 
cold and curious at him, remembering into what he 
had fallen. 

Hubert Barrows: had shrunk away from the faces of 
his kind at first, now he resolved, for his sister’s sake, 
that he would “brave it out and go to work.” 

“Little Amy should have something, be somebody 
yet,” he told himself, the hard, sullen look going out 
of his face and something softer and better taking its 
place as he walked up and down his little, low cham- 
ber that first night of his return. 

Three days had passed away, and though Hubert had 
held firmly by his resolve, he had met with no success 





petting and spoiling, with the doctor’s croak- 











in obtaining employment. 





UNCLE JOHN’S CONFUSION. 


Two things were inhis way. The Briarsville Gazette 
had published his name in its relation of the attempted 
burglary, and nobody in the town knew the story of 
the wronged, outraged childhood, or all the circum- 
stances which would have gone so far to palliate Hu- 
bert’s crime. 

Then the war was over, and on every hand men 
might be found eager for employment. 

The curious looks, the chilling reception which Hu- 
bert’s attempts at obtaining work too frequently met, 
galled his spirit sorely, for it was naturally, as you have 
seen, a proud and sensitive one. 

He would have gone to sea again, but here, also, 
there was a plethora of hands, and there was that little, 
clinging, wistful-faced Amy. 

To his credit be it told, that the thought of the sud- 
den terror and pain coming into those blue eyes, the 
quivering of the little, thin under lip if he so much as 
spoke of going off, struck a pang into the heart of Hu- 
bert Barrows—hurt him like a blow. 

Then all the warmth and love there was in the world 
for him kept itself in that one little, dark face—throbbed 
underneath in that one small, faithful child’s heart— 
the good angel, though neither he nor she suspected it, 
which the Lord had sent to the soul of this poor, be- 
wildered Hubert Barrows. 

To be continued. 
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For the Companion. 
UNCLE JOHN’S ADVENTURE. 


“A story from Uncle John,” cried my cousins; “Un- 
cle John is getting ready to tell usa story.” Uncle 
John smiled benignantly, and took off his spectacles. 

‘“‘When I was a lad of seventeen,” he said, “I was 
a little vain and a little green. My father and mother 
were very strict with their children, and though gener- 
ally kind and forbearing, when they did give us the oil 
of birch, we got more than a taste, and no sugar after it. 

“T had some pretty cousins, but I had never seen them. 
One of them, Margaret, called Etty, was, I was told, 
very beautiful. She had received some flattering ac- 
counts of myself, from the pen of another relative, and 
evidently thought me, as I thought myself, somewhat 
superior to the rest of the family. 

“Among my father’s many provisos for the regulation 
of our family affairs was one—a good one, too—that no 
member of his household must be out after ten o’clock. 

“To this he adhered with such Roman strictness, that 
two of my elder brothers, one twenty-five and the other 
thirty, had never dared to evade the rule. 

“One cold winter evening—it was Saturday, and al- 
most as sacred in my father’s eyes as the Sabbath—I 
had gone with a neighbor’s son some five miles in the 
country. We loitered, for it was a beautiful night. 
The moonbeams glittered on the white snow by the 
wayside—the weather was only exhilarating, not very 
frosty, and the village clock struck eleven just as I ar- 
rived in sight of the high, white fence and the walls of 
home. 

“Fora moment I stood like one petrified. What should 
I say for myself if my father had remained up waiting 
for me? ‘ 

“There was no light to be scen, and my heart beat more 
freely, though I crept like a culprit towards the house. 
I tried the doors. They were all fastened; butI gained 
an entrance familiar to no one but myself, into the 
cellar. 

“The door leading into the hall was locked, and at 
first there seemed a prospect of spending the night 
there; but I knew it was only fastend by a hook, and 
hit upon the ingenious device of inserting a splinter 
sufficiently ffrm to pass through the crevice, and at 
last succeeded in releasing myself. 

“How delightfully warm the kitchen felt! And the 
odor of baked beans and Sunday’s pudding created in 





same precaution—and I was again groping in the dark. 

“To make it yet more intolerable, I had, as the sail- 
ors say, lost my bearings. There were opposite closets 
and opposite doors, but for the life of me I could not 
tell which led into the pantry, which into the hall and 
which out into the street. 

“However, I determined to have some of the baked 
beans, and fortunately [hit upon the closet. There [I 
searched till I had come in possession of a tablespoon 
and a plate; and crouching, | began to feel about among 
the pots and pans. 

“One of them, I fancied, indicated its contents by the 
slight warmth it yet retained, so Lin with my spoon 
and dipped out what would have been my share at sup- 
per, debating with myself whether [ should eat them 
there or take them to my room, where I could hide 
the evidence of my guilt, namely, the dirty plate and 
spoon. But thecomfortable warmth of the kitchen de- 
cided me. I could take the empty dish up stairs, and 
bring it down in the morning unobserved and clean, 

“T seated myself on the old settle, fearlessly plunged 
in the spoon, fearlessly accepted its contents—a huge 
mouthful of soft soap. 

“The misery of that moment I shall never forget. 
Soft soap had always been my pet abhorrence; the very 
sound was odious tome. I managed to clean the spoon, 
for [ knew if the matter leaked out [ should never hear 
the last of it. The plate and offending soap I threw 
out of the window as far as Lcould aim, and from the 
yell of a poor cat at that particular moment, I should 
not wonder if I hit something. 

“There was nothing to do now but give up the beans 
and go to bed. I partially undressed in the kitchen, 
crept to my room, and had just reached the bed when 
the moonlight coming through windows showed me 
two faces on tbe pillow and clustering curls. This was 
embarrassing, and I made my way out of the room 
more rapidly than [ had come into it. 

“My teeth were beginning to chatter with the cold. 
A spare bedroom and the garret remained for my ac- 
commodation, and I crept quickly into the former, 
when I was greeted with a sound more nasal than mu- 
sical. 

“Peeping in between the curtains [ discovered two 
persons sleeping there, and concluded they were my 
uncle and aunt from Greyville. Turning hurriedly 
away, I struck a chair, and over it went. 

“There was a movement; a voice cried out, ‘Who’s 
there?” Now I knew that my uncle, being a timid 
man, whenever he came to the city brought his pistols 
with him. So down I crouched, making myself of the 
smallest possible dimensions. The clock at that mo- 
ment struck twelve. 

““T certainly heard a noise,’ said a voice I recognized 
as my aunt’s. 

***So I thought,’ responded another voice, which I 
knew to be my uncle’s. ‘The city is a horrid plaee for 
thieves and burglars.’ 

“Hezekiah, I’m sure something dropped. 
alarm the house?’ 

“TI wished she would drop into a slumber, for I felt 
as if I were perishing. My teeth rattled like castanets. 

““*T guess ’twas a mouse,’ said my uncle, after a few 
moments of profound silence. 

“Well, if any body is here,’ persisted my aunt, 
stoutly, ‘I’ll let ’em know that we’ve got arms handy. 


Scat!’ 
“I must have kept my crouching attitude for at least 


half an hour, and by the time I had worked my way 
on my hands and knees out of the room my feet felt 
like stones. 

“It did not take me long to gain the garret, when 
what was my consternation to behold two extempora- 
neous shakedowns besides the bed, and every thing ful} 
of human beings. 

“T thought for the moment that all Greyville had 
poured in upon our devoted heads, and with language 
more expressive than polite, I made for the kitchen 
again, and began setting my wits to work. 

“The excitement had made me thirsty, so I sought 
in the dark for some milk, or the teapot, during, which 
period I was not quite certain whether I overturned 
any thing or not. : 

“From thence my next expedition was to the parlor. 
There I turned a lounging chair upside down, took the 
various cushions from the easy chairs and disposed of 
myself in the best way I could. I was very sure that I 
should wake up early enough in the morning to ar- 
range matters, and make my toilet in time to see my 
cousins and all the other relations who had accompa- 
nied them. 

“The first thing that aroused me from dreams in - 
which I had been walking over the heads of compact 
and crowded ‘congregations all night, or rather all the 
morning, was one of the most cheery and musical 
laughs I had ever heard. Fancy my chagrin, when I 
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five faces, on a broad grin, at the parlor door, my mo- 
ther’s among them. At sight of my bewildered stare 
they all vanished, laughing wildly, with the exception 
of my mother. 

“‘Why, John,’ she cried, ‘how came you in sucha 
plight?’ 

“T couldn’t find a bed,’ I muttered. 

“ ‘But [ thought you were with your father.’ 

‘With my father?’ 

“Yes; he was sent for to sit up with "Squire Hedge, 
who was taken suddenly and dangerously ill yester- 
day. He said he should probably meet you on the 
road, and if he did, as the house was full, he would 
take you along.’ Here she began laughing again, and 
it was some moments before she managed to say ,— 

“John, what have you been doing to yourself?” 

“I told you the beds were all full,’ I repeated, feel- 
ing angry and almost ready to cry, old as I was. ‘I 
didn’t get home till eleven, and then I came in by the 
cellar, and went all over the house.’ 

“ ‘But,’ my mother interrupted me, laughing again, 
‘you’re all over molasses—and—and—something else; 
I can’t exactly tell what.’ 

“Tt was that wretched soft soap, for I had dressed 
myself again; and my jacket, being a dark blue cloth, 
retained a vivid impression. I never was so humiliat- 
ed in all my life when I saw myself in a looking-glass. 
My beautiful cousin, whom [ had never met before, to 
see me in such a plight; and first impressions are so 
indelible! 

“T wonder if I can convey to you a faint impression 
of my appearance on that eventful morning, daubed 
with molasses from my eyes to my chin. I had spilled 
something the night before when I felt the impression 
that things were lying round loose generally. The 
molasses had run in streams down my clothes; and as 
I had laid the rug over myself I had worked the sweet 
stuff into my hair and over my face. You may imag- 
ine how I looked. It took me all day to get my hair 
straight, and then I took myself out of the way. I 
would not have faced my cousins for the best farm 
Down East. 

“T should not wonder if, to this day, beautiful Etty 
(and I am thirty) never thinks of me but as the be- 
daubed scarecrow I appeared on that memorable morn- 
ing. As to baked beans, I have never touched them 
since. That mouthful of soap utterly sickened me. I 
shudder when I hear them called for, if through misfor- 

tune I find myself in an eating-house. Never do they 
appear upon my own table. At home, after that, Sun- 
day dinners became a dread, for every body looked, if 
they did not say, unutterable things. 

“The lesson, however, did effect one good result. I 
have very seldom been away from home, since then, 
after ten o’clock at night.” 





For the Companion. 
FANNY’S MISTAKE, 


“What do you think, Fanny?” cried Helen Foster. 
“Cousin Fred ,is coming to-morrow to spend a whole 
week with us. Isn’t it splendid?” 

Fanny Capron’s pretty face flushed with pleasure as 
she exclaimed, “Yes, indeed! But how can it be? I 
thought he was in Europe.” 

“He was,” said Helen, joyfully; “but he has come 
home unexpectedly for a few weeks, on business; and 
do you know, I think I can guess why he’s coming to 
Kent. He said in his letter he had such pleasant re- 
membrances of us, and quite longed for another glimpse 
of my friends; just as though I’d forgotten which 
friend he took such a fancy to when he was here be- 
fore.” 

Fanny’s face flushed still deeper. 
gotten. 

“Who is this young man, pray?” said Miss Fletcher, 
one of the teachers—a gentle, dignified woman, who, as 
she came near their desks with her hands full of papers, 
had overheard their conversation. 

“Why, my own cousin, Fred Howard,” said Helen, 
proudly. ‘He’s such a grand fellow! He was the fin- 
est scholar in his class at college, and he has been stud- 
ying a year or two at Berlin, fitting for a professorship; 
and he is rich, and handsome, and good, and pretty 
much every thing that is nice and lovely. If he were 
not my cousin, [ should fall in love with him.” 

Miss Fletcher laughed merrily, and said she should 
like to see such a wonder; and then drawing out two 
papers from her bundle, she handed one to Helen. 

“T think this is the best composition you have ever 
written, Miss Foster. It is finely thought out, and 
gracefully expressed, and without a single error. It is 
really admirable, and does you honor.” 

“And these verses have a good deal of merit, Miss 
Capron,” she added, as she handed the other paper to 
Fanny. ‘The story is prettily imagined and told, but 
I confess Lam surprised and shocked at the spelling. 
It is inexcusable, and a disgrace to any young lady. I 
cannot imagine how you can be willing to allow your- 
self in such carelessness.” 

“O dear, Miss Fletcher,” said Fanny, gaily, giving 
her graceful little head a toss which shook its long, 


She had not for- 


sunny curls like a cloud over her face, “what do I care 


for my spelling? People will know what I mean, well 
enough, and I can’t get time to worry over it. It isn’t 
natural to me to spell, but I like well enough to study, 


and [ love better to sing; and I can sing, can’t I, Miss 
Fletcher?” and she laid her little hand on Miss Fletch- 
er’s arm, and looked up in her face with an arch, ap- 


pealing glance. 
“Yes, my dear, you sing delightfully,’ 
Fletcher, “but that’s nothing to the purpose. 


will rue the day.” 


*O well, I'll risk it,” said Fanny, lightly, as Miss 


Fletcher turned away. 
Fred Howard came to Kent, as he promised. 
had not overestimated him. 


his dark eyes. 


said Miss 
Your 
spelling is wretched, and unless you attend to it you 


Helen 
He was, indeed, unusual. 
ly attractive, in mind, and character, and appearance, 
with the winning, graceful manners of a man accus- 
tomed to society, and a fund of frolic that was perpet- 
ually flashing out in his conversation and.sparkling in 
Helen’s delight at his coming knew no 
bounds, and Fanny’s, although more carefully re- 
pressed, was still very evident to Howard’s quick per- 


There are few youhg men who are not a little elated 
and flattered by a cordial welcome from a sweet young 
girl, and the conviction that her eyes follow them with 
pleasure and interest. And there are few young ladies 
who, however certain that they accomplish it, really 
succeed in concealing their satisfaction and enjoyment 
in the admiration of one whom they really value. 
So it came to pass that Howard very scon found out 
that there was a wonderful witchery about that little 
blue-eyed fairy of a Fanny Capron, and that Fanny 
hardly dared to acknowledge to herself what a fascina- 
tion there was to her in his charming accounts of his 
foreign experiences, told in his rich, deep tones, or 
what delight she took in his manifest devotion to her- 
self. For it was interesting and remarkable to observe 
how helpless she suddenly became, in his eyes—how 
utterly unable to lift a book, or move a chair, or open 
a door, or put on a shawl, without his assistance. 
And is there not a pleasure in being watched by an 
admiring eye—in knowing that one ear is quick to 
catch every thing you say, and that some one, ever so 
noble, and winsome, and charming, is saying in his 
heart, “What a jewel”? 
As Howard sung finely, they had great enjoyment in 
their music. Fanny, little gipsy, knew very well that 
she never looked so prettily as when seated at her piano 
—the light, graceful figure, the white fingers glancing 
over the keys, and the sweet, bird-like voice were so ir- 
resistibly taking. 
Howard knew that, too, and as his voice mingled in 
perfect harmony with hers, as he listened with delight 
to her fine execution of some difficult passage, and ad- 
mired her delicate touch, and her skill in reading at 
sight any music he put before her, can it be wondered 
at that there rose up before him an airy vision of a 
sweet home in the future of which “this angelic little 
creature should be the light and sunshine? 
But Howard was a prudent man. What did he really 
know of Fanny? He was very confident, but he 
wished to be sure. So at his departure he only asked 
permission to correspond with her—a favor which Fan- 
ny readily granted. 
In a few days she received a long and interesting let- 
ter from him, showing in every point his characteristic 
manliness and refinement. It was easy to respond to 
such a letter, and Fanny’s quick fingers dashed off a 
reply full of playfulness and grace. 
A Howard took it eagerly from the office, put it in his 
breast pocket and hurried to his room to break the seal. 
But who can picture his dismay at finding in almost 
every line a misspelt word? The grace, the delicacy, 
the charming humor of the letter were all lost sight of 
in this terrible deficiency. “Nothing would tempt 
me,” thought he, “to have a wife who could not spell. 
I could not trust her to write a business letter for me if 
I were sick or absent. I should be in perpetual fear of 
her disgracing herself. What would my father think 
of such a letter as this? Pshaw!” and Howard flung 
the delicate, dainty little epistle into the fire. 
We need not add that the correspondence quickly 
flagged on his side, and soon ceased. Fanny never saw 
him again until he came to Kent on his wedding jour- 
ney, with a cultivated, refined and lovely little wife, 
who was not nearly so pretty as Fanny, but who, among 
other desirable qualifications and accomplishments, 
knew how to spell. M. H. P. 
~~ -_ 


LEAVING THE OLD HOUSE, 


There’s sunshine on the meadows, 
And sunshine on the road, 
And through the brightness toils my horse 
Beneath a weary load; 
And as I stand beside my gate, with hand before my eyes, 
I hear the children laugh to see the household gods I prize. 


There was a time when this old home 
Was full of mirth and glee, 
But one by one the household went 
And left it all to me. 
A quiet house of vacant rooms, each made a sacred place 
By echo of a missing voice, or dream of vanished face. 


Ah, how I used to pause before 
The mirror on the stair, 
And shake my long, bright ringlets out 
And fancy | was fair! 
I took that quaint old mirror down, and packed it up last 
night, 
And never stopped to trick my hair, for what is left is white. 


In later years I used to sit 
And watch the long green lane, 
For one who came in those old times, 
But cannot come again; 
And somehow, still at eventide my chair is turned that way; 
1 sit and work where once | watched—I sat so yesterday. 


My new house is a pleasant place, 
But yet it grieves me now; 
Its small completeness seems to say . 
My world is narrow now; 
’Tis far too small tor any one with festivals to keep, 
But for my funeral large enough, for few will come to weep. 


Good-by, old house—a long good-by; 
My hand is on your gate; 
Though tears are gathering in my eyes, 
I may not longer wait. 
Good-by, old neeees and, atter all, the love which makes 
you dear 
Awaits me in the heavenly home which I am drawing near. 


a 


MY MONKEY. 

It had been the dream of my early childhood to have 

a monkey; and a very pretty little brown fellow was at 
last given to me. It was of that species which hang by 
their tails to the branches of trees, and this power of 
its tail enabled my monkey to execute a larger amount 
of mischief than seemed possible for so small an ani- 
mal. 
Indeed, such were the depredations he committed in 
the way of stripping off truit, sometimes clearing a 
whole wall of fine pears in an incredibly short space of 
time; such the incongyuous mixtures he left behind 
him after his investigations amongst dressing-cases or 
medicine-chests; and such his terrible fractures in china 
closets and pantries, that it was absolutely necessary to 
keep him generally a prisoner. 
I remember very distinctly one bright summer’s 
morning, when, with a house full of guests, we missed 
two young ladies at the breakfast table. Thinking 
they had overslept themselves, we took no pains to dis- 
turb them, until the meal was over, when I went up 
stairs and tapped at their door. . ° 
I was answered by a smothered cry of distress, when 

I opened the door and saw two unhappy creatures 
struggling under the bedclothes, with the monkey 





ception. 


the most malignant manner, and even making every 
now and then a most furious rush at them, when a 
hand or a nose happened for a moment to be exposed. 
It was well I had gone to their rescue, for their horror 
was beyond description, and so long as they screamed 
and struggled, the monkey was not likely to give them 
up. 
They said they had first heard some unusual sound 
upon the dressing-table, when, looking out of bed, they 
perceived to their dismay that the monkey had en- 
tered by the open window, and was busily examining 
the curiosities of their toilet. 

Had they been quiet he would most likely have re- 
turned as he came; but as soon as they betrayed their 
fear he sprang upon the bed, threatening and defying 
them to the teeth. 

It is but just to this little tyrant to state that he was 
capable both of tenderness and affection. At the sight 
of a little baby its heart was completely melted, and it 
would take hold of the small hands and examine them 


‘ with as much apparent interest as if it had been itself 


a nurse. Toward other young animals it would also 
on some occasions exhibit the same tenderness. It had 
once a favorite chicken, which it was in the habit of 
snatching from the brood and hugging in its arms as a 
child would hold a doll; and one particular kitten was 
at another time distinguished by the same rather ques- 
tionable marks of favor. 

My monkey died at last from an affection of the lungs, 
attended by a bad cough and every symptom of con- 
sumption. 


42> 
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For the Companion. 
AN UNWILLING RIDE. 

Francis Whitwood had noble blood in his veins, and 
could have made it much to his advantage to stay at 
home and take care of his estates; but he was an invet- 
erate rover. Bayard Taylor and Madame Pfieffer, in 
their most vagrant days, were not more in love with 
being abroad; and having much more money at com” 
mand than our American traveller, he made more rapid 
work of his wanderings. 

Ten years of his life had seen him in Asia Minor, 
mounted on camel-back, en route for Bagdad, or hob- 
nobbing with Bedouin chiefs under a goat-hair tent; 


legged antelopes and two-legged birds; in Patagonia, 
keeping company with savage Anaks and wild horses; 


an sky, 
“When with its crackling sound the night 
Is checkered with the Northern Light.” 


venture befel him which we shall relate. 


ly lost his horse. 


his camp-fire, and fled to parts unknown. e 


horse. 


fering by the failure of his strength and supplies. 
weather was against him, however, and the cloudy 


much to his peril and cost. 

bers, and stripped of all he had, even to his last gar 
ment. 
rough handling to which they subjected their victim 
his gun went off, killing one of the gang. 

transfixing him with their lances, but their chief inter 


the dead robher’s horse. 


priety of revenge, to exact payment for the death o: 


him and lifted him to the back of the restive steed. 
His feet were then passed each side of the animal’ 


mentors, and writhing with pain. 


Bridleless and furious with fright and rage, the spirit- 
ed desert brute bounded away over the plain, every 
hoof-beat and every motion of his straining muscles 
wrenching the body and limbs of his unwilling rider 
with a fresh paroxysm of anguish. 


a Tartar stallion? 


than his. 
ried him, the greater part of the robbers followed clos 


could, pricking him with their spears. 


body of the miserable man who rode him. 


“The skies spun like a mighty wheel; 
He saw the trees like drunkards reel— 
A flash—a spark—and then his eyes 





perched upon their knees, grinning and chattering in 


He felt grow dark—as one who dies.” 


in Australia, studying natural bistory among four- 


in Mexico, climbing Popocatapetl, or exploring the 
Pyramids of the Sun; in Greece and Italy, treating his 
enthusiasm to scenes of classic fame and fable, and in 
Siberia and Lapland, half frozen under the hyperbore- 


And now his passion led him to Africa, where the ad- 


While traversing the Barbary States, he unfortunate- 
Frightened by the scent or sight of 
a wild beast, or some other alarm, the useful animal 
broke his tether, one night, while his master slept by 


Left thus to make his way afoot through a strange 
country, where the sun and stars were the only land- 
marks to guide his course, Whitwood’s situation was 
no enviable one, but he had encountered too many 
strange fortunes to be disheartened by the loss of a 


He resolutely resumed his journey, cumbered with his 
heavy knapsack and gun, making his calculations, as 
near as he could, to reach Tripoli in time to avoid suf- 
The 


state of the skies caused him to miss his direction, 

He was discovered by a gang of mounted wild rob- 
It is probable that the robbers would have con- 
tented themselves with this outrage and left him to 
himself, but in the confusion of the seizure, and the 

Enraged at this, the barbarians were on the point of 
fered, and gave orders to tie Whitwood on the back of 


His cruel mind had invented a more lingering pun- 
ishment, and he was determined, by an infernal pro- 


his clansman, through the instrumentality of his beast. 
Half a dozen willing executioners at once laid hold 
of our hapless traveller, fastened his hands behind 


neck and bound firmly together in front, and his body 
secured almost immovably by thongs girthed round 
the horse and tied ferociously tight, till the victim lay 
on his living rack completely at the mercy of his tor- 


But the real agony of his lingering torture did not 
begin till his wild captors let the maddened horse go. 


aa 
———— 


How long he hung in a swoon, whirled through the 
air, a helpless burden on the back of the gallopping 
horse, he could not tell, but when he recovered his 
senses the sun, which was pouring its hot rays Upon 
his naked flesh, indicated that it was somewhat Past 
noon. The horse was still in rapid. motion, but labor. 
ing and reeking with fatigue and heat. 

Raising his head, with a mighty effort, a little way 
from the crupper, Whitwood managed to look around 
him. To his great relief, the robber chief was Nowhere 
to be seen. He now tried the effect of his voice upg 
the horse, and had the satisfaction of feeling the ayj. 
mal slacken his pace to a trot. He was thoroughly 
tamed, and soon the calls of his imprisoned ride 
brought him to a walk, and then to a full stop. 

Poor Whitwood was terribly tormented with thirst, 
Besides, there was a wood not far off, and he kney 
thata poisonous fly abounded in that part of the coup. 
try, living in the trees, and ready to dart on travellers 
with a painful sting, that must prove fatal on his yp. 
protected body. 

Nerved to desperation, he exerted all his remaining 
strength to free his bound limbs. After an hour; 
struggle he felt the thongs loosen a little on his Wrists, 
and in another moment his bleeding hands were free. 
He now set to work to unbind his body and feet. |; 
was a tedious task, but the horse stood still, panting 
and trembling, and after a long and weary effort he 
was able to let himself down from the creature’s back, 
Weak as he was, he dared not wait, but took his di. 
rection as carefully as possible by the sun, and com. 
menced his journey towards the sea-coast. It was the 
bitterest journey of his life, and probably the mog 
dangerous, but he was preserved. On the second day 
he reached a small Mohammedan village, where he ob 
tained food, a suit of Oriental clothes, and the desire 
direction for the rest of his way. Soon after he reached 
Tripoli, and succeeded, with some delays, in getting 
passage to his native England. WaLzgs, 






IMPEACHMENT. 


The trial of President Johnson, now in progress he 
fore the Senate of the United States, acting as the high- 
est courtin the nation, is being talked about by every 
body. It is natural that a transaction so important 
and solemn should interest the readers of the Compan: 
ion, especially the boys, some of whom, of course, hope 
to become distinguished citizens, and perhaps Pres 
dents, by-and-by. 

The word “impeachment” comes from the French 
empechement, and means originally to hinder, though 
some have derived it from the Latin impetire, to prose 
cute. The sense in which it is now used is that o 
.“‘hindering.” It does not remove an officer to impeach 
him, but if he is convicted on the charges contained in 
the impeachment, he is legally deprived of his place and 
a successor must be appointed. 
President Johnson is charged with misconduct in of 
fice, or maladministration, as it is called. This means 
that he is accused of having endeavored to counteract 
the measures and will of Congress, the high assembly 
which makes the laws of the land; that he has assumed 
power that is not given him by the Constitution of the 
United States; and that he has otherwise conducted 
himself in a manner unbecoming the dignity of his po’ 
sition as the head and representative of a great nation 
The trial is now in progress to det‘ rmine whether he i 
guilty or innocent of these charges. 

When the Governor of a nation, whose business itis 
to execute its laws, breaks those laws himself, he en 
dangers the public safety and commits a great crime, 
| It becomes necessary then to impeach and remove him 
from office. When this occurs the superiority of are 
public or a limited monarchy appears, for under a de 

potism the people could obtain no redress but through) 
open rebellion and a great deal of bloodshed. 

In England the power to impeach lies in Parliament, 
The House of Commons must prepare the accusations 
and manage the prosecution, and the House of Lords 
must sit in judgment upon them. In the United States 
the power of impeachment rests with Congress, and the 
House of Representatives begins the process, while iti 
the duty of the Senate to close it. 

Constitutional governments have repeatedby resorted 
to this solemn expedient, when forced to do so by th 
misconduct and usurpations of their rulers or higt 
State officers. It is an extreme and somewhat hazart 
ous measure, and should never be used except in cast 
of imperative necessity. There can be no doubt bu 
that the deposition of a king or President may some 
times be the only way to vindicate a nation’s justi? 
and save its liberties. 

The first instance of regular impeachment in Englis) 
history was that of Lord Latimer, in 1376. Other cas 
occurred afterwards. Probably the greatest, but at 0 
same time the most cruel, example of this method 
punishment for State offences, was the arrest and &s 
cution of the Earl of Stafford, in 1680; but better know 
than all, through the splendid description of it by 
caulay, is the famous trial of Warren Hastings, Gov 
nor-General of British India. 
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Until the present time, during all our ninety: 
years of history, an impeachment of a President of t 
United States has never taken place, and never has evé 


Did you ever read the story of Mazeppa, the Polish 
page, and the fearful ride he took bound to the back of 


Poor Whitwood’s fate was like to be no less doleful 
To excite to the utmost the beast that car- 


behind, yelling and shouting, and, so long as they 


All but the chief, however, were soon left far behind. 
For miles this hideous villain kept ‘up with the flying 
horse, tormenting him with the point-of his lance, and 
every now and then bestowing an extra prick on the 


Overcome by the horrors of that fearful race, the ag- 
ony of the jolting motion, the cutting of his bound and 
bleeding limbs, and all the nameless terrors of help- 
less peril, Whitwood began to feel a deadly faintness. 


been seriously threatened. Several instances of it 
peachment for misbehavior, or breach of trust, hang 
occurred, mostly of Judges; one of them was that 
Judge Chase, a far different man from the eminell 
Judge Chase who now sits as Chief in the Supra 
Court of the United States, and on whom it devolves! 
preside at the trial of the President. 
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SIZE OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


“Carleton,” the foreign correspondent of the Bostot 
Journal, thinks that there is scarcely another plact™ 
the world where the boys and girls of the United St# 
would throw up their hands in such wonder as op 
the top of the Great Pyramid of Egypt. In givitt 
account of a visit there he remarks: 

We ascend a steep sand bank, one hundred feet hed 
and dismount from our donkeys beneath the shado* 
the great Pyramid of Cheops. I almost despair of # 
ing you an idea of its size and height, or how it on 
It stands on solid rock. It is only when you 
around it and when you climb to the top, that you” 
get an idea of its magnitude and height. A great® 
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of the outet stones have been taken away by the ca- 
liphs of Egypt to build their palaces, so that the pyra- 
mid is not so large as it was at the first. Formerly it 
was 764 feet square and 480 feet high: now it is 746 
feet on each side and 450 in height. Its area is now a 
little more than one-fourth the size of Boston Common, 
or almost twelve acres. Just imagine a pile of mason- 
ry—great stones nine or ten feet long, three or four 
high and four or five wide, filling up a good-sized field, 

jled up three or four times higher than the tallest 
trees you know of, 450 feet—as high as the steeple of 
Park Street church would be if it stood atop of Bunker 
Hill Monument; or as high as three of the tallest pine 
trees to be found in the woods of Maine or New Hamp- 
shire. With two Arabs to pull us up, to keep us from 
falling in case we should become lightheaded, we go up, 
walking along the stones, picking out the easiest pla- 
ces, stopping once in a while for breath, reaching the 
top in about twenty minutes. 

—_~+or- 
BIRDIE GOING TO BED. 
When the sun has left the skies, 
Birdie knows ’tis time for sleep; 


Gaily to his nest he flies, 
No late hours will ever keep. 


Never does the birdie say, 
When it comes his time for rest, 
“J don’t want to leave my play,” 
And go pouting to his nest. 


Birdie sings his evening lay; 
God he praises in his song; 
He is happy all the day, 
Never doing what is wrong. 
Birdie hides his little head, 
Softly pillowed on his breast; 
Rests he without care or dread, 
By our heavenly Father blest. 


Little children, how do you, 

When has come your hour for rest? 
Do you fret, make great ado, 

Whine and cry, when you’re undrest? 


Do you close your little eyes, 
With no thanks for tender care 

To your Father in the skies, 
Thoughtless of your evening prayer? 


If you do, hear birdie say, 
“Let no murmuring sounds be heard.” 
Children, ne’er torget to pray; 

Learn this lesson from the bird. 
———_tor———") 
CURIOSITIES OF FASHION IN FOOD. 

An English magazine has a very interesting account 
of the different kinds of food in common use by the va- 
rious nations of the world. Says the writer: 

Let us suppose that some philanthropic gourmands 
are going on a tour of culinary discovery. First, then, 
they may dine with the Esquimaux in a field of ice, 
and be treated to tallow candles as a particularly deli- 
cious dish, with a slice of seal by way of something 
solid. Or they will find their plates loaded with the 
liver of the walrus—which, by the way, an American 
traveller has commended in enthusiastic terms. They 
may vary their dinner by helping themselves to a lump 
of whale-meat, red, and coarse, and rancid, but very 

, toothsome to an Esquimaux, notwithstanding! 

If they sat down at a Greenlander’s table they would 
find a dish of half putrid whale’s tail, which has been 
lauded as a savory matter, not dissimilar in flavor to a 
cream cheese! Walrus tongue is also a dainty, and the 
liver of a porpoise makes a Greenlanders’s mouth wa- 
ter. They may finish their repast with a slice of rein- 
deer or a roasted rat, and drink their host’s health in a 
bumper of train oil. 

If their fastidious tastes will not allow them to rest 
with these varieties of Arctic fare, they may go further 
and fare worse. In South America, for instance, fashion 
recognizes a notable dish in the tongue of the sea lion. 
“We cut otf,” says a curious traveller, “the tip of the 
tongue hanging out of the mouth of the sea lion just 
killed. About sixteen or eighteen of us ate each a pret- 


ty large piece, and we all thought it so good that we 


regretted that we could not eat more of it.” 
Let them visit China, where fashion and the cooks 


have invented some extraordinary dishes. Among these 
a foremost place must be given to soup compounded of 
shark’s fins, so that they import every year from India 
twelve or fifteen thousand hundred-weight of them. 
Off Kurrachee, near Bombay, about fifty thousand 
sharks are annually offered up to John Chinaman’s ec- 


centric appetite. 


Then the rats! Why, game is not half so carefully 
preserved in England, nor is venison nearly so much 


esteemed. 


Birdsnests supply the materials of « very fashiona- 
ble soup. Those made use'of are the nests of the Hi- 
The labor bestowed to render the 
birdsnests fit tor the table is enormous; every feather, 
stick, or impurity of any kind is carefully removed, 
and then, after undergoing many —- and prep- 


rundo esculenta. 


arations, it is made into a soft, delicious jelly. 


John Chinaman has a fancy for dogs, and fattens 
A traveller 
who has visited the Sandwich Islands asserts that at 
a house or hut where he dined, near every place at ta- 
and its flesh was so much 
Telished by his liberal palate, that he speaks of it as 


them as a Berkshire farmer fattens pigs. 


ble was a plump young dog; 


combining the peculiar excellences of lamb and pork. 


The Sandwich dogs are fed with peculiar nicety, and 
The 


are considered fit for market when two years old. 
mode in which they are cooked is somewhat peculiar. 


A hole is dug in the ground large enough to contain 
the puppy. A good fire is built up in this — 

ou 
then pile these red-hot stones about the sides and bot- 
tom, throw in leaves of odorous plants, and lay the dog, 
Well cleaned and carefully prepared, upon the glowing 
Stones. More leaves, more stones, and finally some 
earth are heaped upon the smoking dainty, until the 
Oven becomes, as it were, hermetically sealed. The 
Meat, when done, is full of delicious juices, and worthy 


large stones cast into it to remain until red-hot. 


of a place at the governor’s table. 


Fashion, in Siam, prescribes a curry of ant’s eggs as 
They are not 
larger—the eggs—than grains of pepper, and to an un- 
C Besides 
being curried, they are brought to the table rolled in 
green aa, mingled with shreds or very fine slices of 


hecessary at every well-ordered banquet. 


accustomed palate have no particular flavor. 


fat pork. Then her feet began to sink in the soft, marshy soil, 
The Mexicans make a species of bread of the gs of| and she thought she should be swallowed up alive. She 
insects which frequent the fresh waters of the Mexi-| could no longer see the brook nor hear her sister’s 


can lagoons. 


ten over a large cloth. The 


faved are cleaned, sifted and pounded into flour. 


cles, 


the bill of fare, 
tered 


LITTLE SERMON. 





too large for us 


Us to lift the whole at once. 


; The natives cultivate a sort of carex, on 
Which the insects deposit their eggs very freely. This 
Carex is made into bundles, which are removed to the 

ake Texcuco, and floated in the water until covered 
with eggs. The bundles are then taken up, dried and 
eeus being thus disen- 


There is no reason to suppose that any of these arti- 
if adapted to our climate, would be excluded from 
our tables, if ordered by that intolerable tyrant, fashion; 
but we have the satisfaction of knowing that if they 
shall be introduced, their names will be so changed on 
: and their appearance and taste so al- 

ed in the kitchen, that if we discover what we are 
oaty” it will be but the fitting reward of undue curi- 


Sometimes I compare the trouble we have to undergo 
the course of a year to a great bundle of faggots, 

to lift. But God does not require 
He mercifully unties the 


catry to-day, and then another, which we are able to 
carry to-morrow, and so on. This we might easily 
manage if we would only take the burden appointed 
for us each day; but we choose to increase our troubie 
by carrying vesterday’s stick ovef again to-day, and 
adding to-morrow’s burden to our load before we are 
required to bear it. 





A CHILD FaTALLyY PortsoNED By ToBacco.—An 
infant seventeen months old, named George Healy, re- 
siding on Tremont Street, Southern District, died re- 
cently from the effects of swallowing a piece of tobacco 
given to him by another child with whom he was play- 
ing. 
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Where is my Receipt. 
The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 
No other receipt is given. 














For the Companivn. 


INN CROSSING THE BROOK. 

Yon’ cross the brook on any ac- 

A\ count, — now remember, dar- 

“<\ ling,” said Mrs. Brock, as she 

tied on her little daughter’s hat 

and kissed her rosy cheek. 

“Why not, mamma?” asked Marion, who liked a 

reason for every thing. She did not, however, wait for 

an answer, but ran to overtake her sister Eunice, who 

was drawing baby brother in his basket wagon. 

The brook was ina lovely green field just beyond the 

orchard, and there the children were often allowed to 

amuse themselves of a summer afternoon. 

Eunice was a sedate, womanly little girl, who could 

be trusted out of sight as well as under her mother’s 

eye; but Marion was so heedless and full of mischief 
that she seemed more like an elfin sprite than a being 
of the human race. 

Eunice might have sat by the brook the livelong day 

without disturbing a single creature; but when Marion 
appeared, presto! down plunged the mud-turtle who 
was sunning himself on the bridge; down sunk the 
frogs with a sullen ‘‘kedunk,”’ and away flew the wood- 
pecker from the trunk of the old oak tree. 

“Why did mamma say I was not to cross the brook ?” 
asked Marion, pausing a moment in her gay waltz.” 

“T don’t know why,” answered Eunice, “but she 
must have had some good reason.” 

“See those pretty red flowers on the other side,” said 
Marion. 

“They’re not half as pretty as these yellow ones,” 
said Eunice. “Sit down and I'll tell you about the 
king and queen of the fairies that lived in a golden 
cowslip.” 

“Do the fairies live there? Then I’ll make them fly.” 
And the wilful child pulled up a long-stemmed cowslip 
and dashed it against a stone. 

Then she danced up to the bridge in a tantalizing 
way, as if she meant to cross. 

“‘Doesn’t Marion want to be a good little girl?” 
asked Eunice. 

“No; Marion wants to be a bad little girl,”’ said she, 
dancing across the bridge, and looking back on her sis- 
ter with her ringing, elfin laugh. 

“Marion, Marion, come back,” called Eunice. But 
Marion ran on the faster, gathering her apron full of 
the bright red flowers. She saw a vine with shining 
leaves trailing over the wall yet farther on; she broke 
off some of this, and was about to pluck a very fragrant 
white flower, but a bee flew out and stung her, which 
made her so angry that she threw away every thing 
she had gathered. 

A large yellow butterfly next attracted her attention; 
and such a chase as he led her! Now he was almost 
in her grasp, then away, away he flew, and still she 
pursued, till at last he soared into the sky and was seen 
no more. 

A purple mountain loomed up before her, and she 
had heard that an old hermit lived there. It seemed 
but a little way off, and she concluded to pay the her- 
mit a visit. 

She ran on and on till she grew weary; but the 
mountain was no nearer, and she saw, besides, that a 
pond lay in her way. 


voice, calling, “Marion, Marion; come back.” 

She screamed, and a party of boys who were hunt- 
ing, thought it the cry of a bittern or a loon, and would 
have shot her had they not seen the blue ribbons on her 
hat. 

Then the largest of them waded into the marsh and 
carried her home in his arms; for she was too much 
exhausted to walk. 

Her mother received her joyfully, but how little she 
resembled the rosy, laughing child she had kissed at 
the gate a few hours before! 

Her clothes were torn and soiled; she had been stung 
by the bee, poisoned by the trailing vine, which was 
ivy, and narrowly escaped being shot. The flowers 
had proved worthless, the butterfly had eluded her 
grasp, and a deep, deep pond lay between her and the 
purple mountain. 

Children, do you understand the moral of this story? 





undle and gives us one stick, which we are able to 


AN OBEDIENT DOG. 


Mr. Day once told me astory of his dog, which shows 
how fond of him his dog is, and how he does just as 
Mr. Day bids him. 

Mr. Day says that when he is at home, he puts a 
plate of meat on the stone step of the house the last 
thing at night, that Tim (that is the dog’s name) mav 
have a good meal; and Tim knows that his meal will 
be there for him, and the last thing at night Tim runs 
to the step, and waits, and waits, and waits, till the 
plate is brought out. 

But one night Mr. Day had so much to do he forgot 
to feed poor Tim; and Tim waited and waited, and no 
nice meat was brought out for him. So by-and-by Tim 
must have thought to himself, ‘‘There is no meat for 
me this night; I must go to bed without my food; but 
I do want my food so much!” 

So Tim went off tohis bed. But just as Mr. Dav had 
made up his mind to go to bed too, he thought, ‘Why, 
Tim has not had his food. Poor fellow! he must want 
his supper.” 

So Mr. Dav took the plate of meat and bones to the 
room where Tim slept. Now, when Tim heard his step | t 
in the room Tim was glad, for he wanted his food bad- 
ly; and he jumped up so high that he shook the plate, 
and some of the meat fell out on the floor. 

“Be still, Tim! be still!” said Mr. Day. ‘See, you 
make a mess on the floor.’ But Tim wanted his food 
so much that he could not be still; and, for all Mr. Day 
said, he kept jumping and jumping all the more. 

So Mr. Day took a stick and beat the dog, to show 
him he must not jump when he was told to stand still, 
but that he must do as he was bid; and then Mr Day 
put the plate of meat near the dog’s bed, but he did not 
look at Tim, nor did he say good-night to him. nor pat 
him, but he just put the plate of meat on the floor, and 
then he went to his own room and went to bed. 

By-and-by he heard a cry,—such a sad, sad cry! At 
first he could not think what it was; at last he thought, 
“That must be Tim. What can make him cry now? 
He did not cry when f beat him; what can make him 
cry now?” 

So Mr. Day lay still in his bed for a time; but still 
the cry went on,—a soft, low cry, which it was sad to 
hear. So Mr. Day got up and went to the room where 
he had left Tim; and there stood the poor dog by the 
side of the plate of meat with his nose on the .plate; 
but - had not touched a bit, though he wanted food so 
much. 

Aud when he saw Mr. Day he ran up to him and 
wagged his tail, and then he looked up in his master’s 
face, as much as to say, “May Leat this now? I am 
good now. I will stand still. You went to bed, and 
you did not pat me, or say, eat it, Tim; sol do not 
know if I may eat it or not.” 

“Poor old Tim!” said Mr. Day; “so you did not 
know if you might have your meat. Yes, Tim, you 
may have your meat.” And with that Mr. Day patted 
Tim on the head and said, ‘‘Good-night, good old dog, 
eat your meat.” 

“And Tim did not wait to be twice told. As soon as 
he heard “Eat your meat,”’ he set to work with such a 
right good will, that by the time Mr. Day was once 
more in bed I do not think there could have been much 
meat left in the plate.—Nursery. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





The Game of Auctioneer. 


Cut out twenty-five rectangular cards called stock. On 
nineteen of them write the name of an article in common 
use, under it a number designating its value. The values 
range from one to nineteen inclusive... On the other six, 
called checks, write ‘‘Pay the bearer five cash.”’ Also cut 
out sixty circular cards, called specie or cash. 

Seven persons, or less, can play this game, one of whom 
is chosen auctioneer. The stock is given to the auctioneer, 
and the cash evenly divided among the rest, the bidders. 
The auctioneer, holding the unwritten side of one of the 


cards towards the bidders, commences the game in true 
auction style. 

if a check is purchased, the auctioneer gives in exchange 
for it five cash cards; but said check cannot be sold again. 
The holder of the greatest value of stock wins the game. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c, 





What kind of rations are these? 


Little Ella is pretty, and airy, and gay, 
A sweet little maiden is she; 

She is fond of a fete, or a ball, or a play, 
Or aught that is a and free. 

She’s a neat little foot in the neatest of boots, 

And my /irst is so fair, she has nothing that suits 
It so well, as all p: ople agree, 

As my second, that lies with its delicate fold, 

When, attired in her war-paint, like warrior of old, 
Ella goes out to dinner or tea. 


Sweet Ella! you waltz, and you play, and you sing, 
And break people’s hearts by the score; 

But Nemesis yet will mt seat ge bring, 
When the & of your triumph is o’er. 

My /irst you will bow to your captor, who’ll throw, 

As a symbol, my glittering whole o’er its snow, 
You'll flirt, waltz and flutter no more! 

A veil of my second your blushes will hide, 

When robed, wreathed and hailed as a pretty young bride, 
You step to your carriage and four. 


Three men—A, B and C—travelling with their wives, 
come to a river which they must cross. The only boat they 
can have will carry but two persons at once. How can they 
all get to the opposite side, no lady being left without her 
husband in company with the other gentlemen? 


4. 


(Fill the blanks in each with:the same word, difftrently ac- 
; cented.) 


The—to Fingal’s cave would—a stranger. 
Men sometimes—travellers fainting in a—. 
To select—often—a writer to annoyance, 
As an excuse for illiberality, persons sometimes—to the—, 


Conundrums, 
Why are corn and potatoes like the idols of old? Because 
the former have ears and hear not, and the latter have eyes 
and see not. 
What author uses the most uncommon words? 
piler ofa dictionary. 


Why is a parish bell like a good story? Because it is oft- 
en toli’d. 


The com- 


you take two one remains? stone. 
Why is the letter H like a cure for deafness? Because it 
es the ear hear. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
-pipes. 
Won not, want not, 


nits 


What word is that composed of five letters from which if 
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(esc GIVEN 


They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 
he Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the pa 


up to July Ist, 1868, 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Pencils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These wiil be given IN ADDITION to & PREMIUM fo 


EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to subscribers 
who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 


of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 


tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 


lent time-keepers. The other gifts will be costly and 


beautiful. 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain one. 


Your labor cannot be lost. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name, Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 


of a most gratifying PresentT—if YoU PERSEVERE. 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 


that secured a present, was sixteen. 


Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents, 
This year we shall give FIFTY. 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled, 


PERSEVERE! 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 


We give Premiums for new subscribers, not ¢o new subscrt- 
bers. ° 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Taz COMPANION and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as itissecured. The 
Premiuina will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
January. i 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num- 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number of 
new names, so as to receive the costliest Premiums, can, if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment for 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiums to which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. If not 
paid for in advance, $1,50. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for $2,10, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance 
91,75 if not paid in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should netify us by 


paper i 








RotH CHESTERFIELD. 
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8. King-cup. 

4. He was reviled who came to deliver, 
5. Y—O— 


letter. Payment of arrearages must be made before t 
disconti aued. A 
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TERMS, 

The orice of the 
Companion is $1.25 a 
year, strictly fh" ad- 
vance, 

If payment Is de- 
layed after the com- 
mencement of the sub- 
scription year, $1.50 
must invariably be 
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paid, 

Papers by Carriers, $1.50 
In advance, 

New subscriptions can 
commence at any time dur- 
ing the year, 

DisCONTINUANCES.—The 
Publishers must be notified 
by letter, when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped, 

Papers will not be stopped 
until all arrearages are paid, 

Above all, never forget, In addressing the Publishers, to give 
the name of the Post Office to which your paper is sent, other- 
wis2 your name cannot be found upon our books. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed PERRY MASON 
& CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


From a Correspondent. 


The Horse Armory, 

A great many people in London think that this gal- 
lery is the finest show in the Tower. Some persons 
care nothing for history; and [ have met rather intel- 
ligent Londoners who knew very little about the place 
except that it was a prison for State offenders, and who 
had never visited it. 

The Horse Armory is a long gallery, built in 1826, so 
that it is not among the ancient things, being only for- 
ty-two years old. It is finely arranged, lofty and light, 
and on all sides you see suits of old armor, many of 
them wanting only the semblance of the human fea- 
tures to make them look lifelike. But as you peer un- 
der the curious visors, you see only emptiness. 

The old suits of armor consist of hauberks, chausses, 
surcoats, baldrics, breastplates, backplates, chain-mail 
siceves and shirts, gauntlets, helmets, frontlets, vam- 
plates, flanchards—things that are only read of now 
and in very old novels and histories. As people like to 
know the meaning of terms, particularly young peo- 
ple, [have tried to find out the exact use to which 
some of thes¢ curious things were applied. 

The hauberk is a coat of mail without sleeves; the 
sleeves were put on separate, or not at all, at the op- 
tion of the wearer. The baldric is a long belt, some- 
times worn about the waist, sometimes over the shoul- 
der. Many of these are most beautifully ornamented 
with embroidery and precious stones. The vamplates 
are round pieces of iron, worn on the hand, to protect 
it when the tilting-spear was in use. 

As you enter you see an imposing array of warlike 
figures, mounted on horses, and looking for all the 
world as if they had just equipped themselves for bat- 
tie. There are twenty or more of these thoroughly fur- 
nished iron veterans, all sitting on stuffed horses, and 
all the suits which they wear have been in service. 
One belonged to that monster of history, Henry VIIL, 
one to Dudley, Earl of Leicester, another to Henry, 
Prince of Wales, and still another to Charles L.; the 
others are merely intended to show the kinds of armor 
in use at certain periods. 

Not long ago, in 1889, one of England’s nobles, the 
Marquis of Waterford, wore one of these suits of the 
time of Richard IIL, at a tournament, called the Eg- 
linton tournament. Every where, as far as the eye can 
reach, are seen guns, and sabres, and rifles, all ar- 
ranged with the most telling effect against a dark back- 

ground. But we will pass on to 


Queen Elizabeth's Armory, 
This is in the ‘White Tower,” so called, though there 
is not much of that pure hue cither in its walls or in its 
history. The walls of this tower are only thirteen feet 
thick—four yards and one foot through—think of that, 
and then pity the fate of the poor prisoner, languish- 
ing here because, perhaps, sume toady of the queen has 
taken a spite against him. Look all over these black- 
ened walls, and you will see many illustrious names 
scratched thereon; sometimes a couplet like this: 
“1 used all my loyal breath 
For thee, O Queen Elizabeth.” 
Another: 
‘Here languish I, unhappy one, 
I dared to breathe, and was undone.” 

Some of the most noble of England’s chivalry have 
been pent up in this tower. You observe bere a great 
many curious old shields, full of all manner of strange 
devices, eaten into by rust and blackened by time. 
Here, also, are Spanish instruments of torture, the 
most cruel in the world, fetronels, (large horse pistols) 
partisans, or pole axes, beheading blocks, axes that 
have severed scores of unhappy heads from scores of 
unhappy bodies. They lie all about you, stained with 
the blood of torture. Many and many a pitiful cry 
have these murderous things wrung from men, women 
and children. They regarded neither beauty, virtue, 
age nor sex. There are thumb-screws,—here is a wheel 
to which the victim was bound, to be whirled into 
breathlessness—there is an instrument which showered 
scalding water or dropped heated lead. What are we 
to think of human nature when we contemplate these 
evidences of its cruelty? We must, however, remem- 
ber that tyrants, kings, queens, priests were the head 
and front of all this wickedness. 
Thirty-four years ago there were kept in the tower 
several lions, who were for six hundred years among 
the sights of the place. This is what the guide says; 
but I suppose he does not intend us to believe that the 
same lions had existed for six hundred years in the 
tower, and at last were given to the Zoological Society. 
If so, what wonderful lions they must be—as wonder- 
iful as the tower. 


diamonds in it.” 


We will now go over to the east of 


The Jewell House. 
This, as every thing of value must be, I suppose, in 
England, is always guarded by soldiers. A party of 
children and young misses have preceded us, and are 
expressing their delight in unmeasured terms. Their 
governess, a tall, healthy looking English yirl, pro- 
ceeds to give them some little information respecting 
these dazzling things. 
“That beautiful crown you are looking at, Henry,” 
she says to a rosy cheeked boy, “‘is called St. Edward’s 
crown. It wasused at all the coronations from Charles 
If. to William IV. It is very splendid, but quite awk- 
ward beside the new State crown made for our own 
queen, Victoria. She was not much older than you, 
Maria, when it was placed upon her head.” 
“Did it feel heavy, I wonder?” asked the practical 
Maria. 
“I should think it might,” laughed the oldest boy, 
“with one hundred thousand pounds worth of gold and 


“And these,” said the governess, pointing to two 
smaller and hardly less beautiful crowns, “fare the 
Prince of Wales’ and the queen consort’s. Queen Ad- 
elaide wore the latter the last time it was used. 

‘‘And there’s the queen’sdiadem. O, isn’t itlovely ?” 
cried a little girl; “I should like to be a queen.” 

“And see all these sceptres!”’ exclaimed Henry. 
“The royal sceptre, queen’s sceptre, the queen’s ivory 
sceptre, the orb and the queen’s orb, St. Edward’s staff 
and the rod of equity, the swords of mercy and justice.” 
“And there are the coronation bracelets,” cried Ma- 
ria; “O, aint they lovely? How they glitter!” 

“Deo you see the coronation spurs?” asked a little fel- 
low; “I mean to have spurs when I’m aman;” at which 
they all set up a ringing laugh. 

“And the coronation spoon,” rejoined the governess; 
“do you see it there near the baptismal font? All the 
royal children were christened in that.” 

“I like the old Koh-i-noor best,” said Henry. “I 
fancy sometimes it grows andagrows til] it gets to be a 
great mountain of light. O, wouldn’t a diamond moun- 
tain be splendid?” 

“Do you remember who that wonderful stone once 
belonged to?” asked the governess of the children. 
“Runjeet Singh,” replied Henry. ‘He was a goose 
for parting with it,even toa queen; I’d have kept it 
forever.” 

“Forever is a big word,” said the governess. 

“Well, I mean I’d keep it as long as I live, and then 
I'd leave it for my children,” said Henry, gravely, at 
which there was another laugh. 

I can tell you but little more of the tower, save that 
many of its dungeons, down deep under the water, 
many of its tombs in the thick walls, its slimy, wind- 
ing staircases, its rooms full of old records are never 
shown now. The history of these gloomy towers is the 
past history of old London; its kings, and queens, and 
great statesmen. I suppose it will always stand as long 
as London stands; thongh [ hope England may yet 
be a republic, and the flowers of liberty bloom where 
now are seen the frowning portals and time-stained 
walls of the Tower of London. 





VARIETY. 





DON’T LEAVE THE FARM. 


Come, boys, I have something to tell you, 
Come near, I would whisper it low— 

You are thinking of leaving the homestead; 
Don't be in a hurry to’ go. 

The city has many attractions, 
But think of the vices and sins, 

When once in the vortex of fashion, 
How soon the course downward begins. 


You talk of the mines of Australia, 
They’re wealthy in gold, without doubt, 
But ah! there is gold on the farm, boys, 
If only you'll shove) it out. 
The mercantile lite is a hazard, 
The goods are tirst high and then low; 
Better risk the old farm awhile longer, 
Don’t be in a hurry to go! 


The great busy West has inducements, 
And so has the busiest mart, 

But wealth is not made in a day, boys, 
Don't be in a hurry to.start! 

The bankers and brokers are wealthy, 
They take in their thousands or so; 
Ah! think of the frauds and deceptions, 

Don’t be in a hurry to go! 


The farm is the safest and surest, 
The orchards are loaded to-day ; 
You're tree as the air of the mountains, 
And monarch of all you survey. 
Better stay on the farm a while longer, 
Though protits come in rather slow; 
Remember you've nothing to risk, boys, 
Don’t be in a hurry to go! 
Massachusetts Ploughman. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Tue SHANNONS, Or, From Darkness to Light. By Martha 
Farquharson, author of “Allan’s Fault,” etc. etc. 336 pa- 
ges, illustrated. 
In “The shannons”’ the author has traced the story of a 
family iu the country, rescued and raised from the degrada- 
tion entailed by intemperance united to ignorance, poverty 
and irreligion, through the influences of Christian love, 
prayer and labor. 





Tus Per LAMB AND LAMBS OF THE FLOCK. 


A little book of seventy pages, with three full page en- 
gravings; designed for little children. . 


THE BIRD AND THE ARROW;.The Boy that did not like 
Work; The First Trial; The Best Warfare. Four stories 
in one smal! volume. 
These books form a part of the S. 8. Library series pub- 

lished by the Pres. Pub. Com., Philadelphia. For sale by 

J. P. Magee, Cornhill, Boston. 
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A ROOSTING PLACE. 


About seven miles from Lexington, Ky., there is a 
remarkable crow roost, where, according to a recent 
visitor, not less than a million of crows nightly sleep. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon they begin to ar- 
rive from all directions, entering the woods in long 
lines. Each flock has its leader, who flies over the tree- 
tops until he finds his roost, when the head of the col- 
umn alights, the rest circling round and round and 
winding themselves about their chief. Only a few 
crows light on the same tree with the leader, which in- 
dicates that he isa sort of aristocratic person who 
does not associate with the common herd, and ‘that the 
persons who sleep on his tree are his royal family and 
crows high in authority in the flock. Hundreds roost 











likely to abandon their ancient home, for this roost is 
so old that the oldest inhabitant remembers not its es- 
tablishment. 

The crows do not appear to fear human visitors, but 
the explosion of a gun produces the greatest confusion 
and distress. If startled out of their sleep they fly from 
tree to tree, and seem quite helpless, losing in the night 
time all that cunning which characterizes them in day- 
light. When the firing continues for any time they fly 
into the open fields and there sleep until daylight. As 
soon as the day begins to break they quit their roost 
and go noone knows where. It has been estimated 
that a crow will fly a hundred miles for his breakfast, 
and return after supper; and doubtless many of the 
crows who sleep in Kentucky are citizens of Ohio and 
Illinois. About the last of March they will leave their 
roost, and scatter over the Northern States to spend 
the summer. 

or 

A SAILOR’S WIT. 


A landsman once said to a sailor, “Where did your 
father die?” 
The sailor replied, “On the sea.” 
‘“‘Where did your grandfather die?” 
“On the sea.” 
“Are you not afraid to follow the sea as your busi- 
ness, seeing it has proved so fatal to your ancestors?” 
“Where did your father die?” said the sailor. 
“In his bed.” 
“And where did your grandfather die?” 
“In his bed.” 
“Astonishing! and are you not afraid to go to bed, 
as it has proved so fatal to your forefathers?” 
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MUST GIVE A REASON, 


A young gentleman who is so unfortunate as to have 
a slight impediment in his speech, which doesn’t seem 
to embarrass him much, (indeed, he makes fun of it at 
times—good fun, too,) recently returned to the old 
homestead in Connecticut to spend Christmas. His 
mother, while passing to him the festive pudding, re- 
marked ,— 

“Really, Tom, you seem to stammer more since you 
went to New York than you used todown here in Stun- 
inton.” 

“C-e-cert-’n-ly, mother, and sp-spose I st-st-t-am-mer 
m-o-7-e, because, you y-o-u see, New-ew York’s a la-la- 


aad 


lar-ger place! 











BOYS’ JUMPING POSTS. 


O, wot a shame! They’ve just gone, and been, and spiked 
all the posteses! 


GIRLS. 


Somebody says—and it is true—that there are two 
kinds of girls. 
One is the kind that appears best abroad—the girls 
that are good for parties, rides, &c.; their chief delight 
is in such things. 
The other is the kind that appears best at home—the 
girls that are useful and cheerful in the dining-room, 
sick room, and all the precincts at home. 
They ditfer widely in character. 
ment at home, the othera blessing. Oncis a moth, con- 
suming every thing about; the other is a sunbeam, in- 
spiring light and gladness all around her pathway. 





oe 
POWER OF KINDNESS. 


A poor woman used to give an elephant, who often 
passed her stall in the market, a handful of greens, of 
which he was very fond. One day he was in a great 
fury, and broke away from his keeper, and came rag- 
ing down the market place. Every one fled, and in her 
haste the market woman forgot her little child. But 
the furious elephant, instead of trampling it to death, 
picked it vp tenderly and laid it on one side, in a place 
of safety. Do you think she was sorry she gave him 
his handful of greens as he went by? 


en 


“THAT is probably the oldest piece of furniture in 
America!” said a collector of antique curiosities to a 
— pointing to a venerable looking table as he 
spoke. 

‘How old is it?” asked the friend. 

‘Nearly four hundred years.” 

“Pshaw! that is nothing. I have an Arabic table 
over two thousand years old.”’ 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes, the multiplication table.” 


A RECENT resident, hearing the cries of his neigh- 
bor’s son for a succession of mornings, humanely ques- 
tioned the boy, as soon as he had an opportunity, say- 
ing, compassionately ,— 

“My poor boy, why do you cry out so sadly cvery 
morning? Does your mother beat you?” 

“No,” replied the lad; “fa precious deal worse than 
that! she washes my face, she does.” 


A FRIEND asked a pretty child of six years old, 
“Which do you love best, your cat or your doll ?” 

The little girl thought some time before answerin 
and then whispered in the ear of the questioner, “ 
love my cat best, but please don’t tell my doll.” 


WHEN some of his courtiers endeavored to excite 
Philip the Good to punish a prelate who had used him 
ill, “I know,” said he, “that I can revenge myself, but 
itisa “+7 thing to have vengeance in one’s power and 
not use it.” 


A LITTLE boy, a few days since, while coming down 
stairs, was cautioned by his mother not to lose his bal- 
ance. His question which followed was a puzzler: 

“Mother, if I should lose my balance, where would I 
go to get another?” 


A HovseMarpD who was to call a gentleman to din- 
ner, found him —_ in using atoothbrush. “Well, 
is he coming?” sa 
vant returned. ‘‘Yes, ma’ara, directly,” was the reply; 
“the’s just sharpening his teeth.” 


be clean for my own sake, though nobody were to see 
me, as [ would be virtuous for my own sake, though 


One is often a tor- 4 


id the lady of the house, as the ser- 
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BURNETT’S COCOAINE, 


For Promoting the Growth and Beautifying the Hair, and 
rendering it Dark and Glossy. 


The Cocoarne holds, in a liquid form, a large proportion of 
deodorized COCOANUT OIL, prepared expressly for this pur 
pose. 

NO OTHER COMPOUND 


Possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the yg. 
rious conditions of the human hair. 


It is the BEST and CHEAPEST hair-dressing in the world. It 
promotes the GROWTH OF THE HAIR, and is entirely free 
from all irritating matier. 


Loss of Hair. 
Messrs. JosePH Burnett & Co.: 


I cannot refuse to state the salutary effect in my own aggrava. 
ted case, of your eacellent Hair Oil,—CocoalIneE. 

For many months my hair had been falling off, until I was 
fearful of losing it entirely. The skin upon my head became 
gradually more and mure inflamed, so that I ceuld not touch it 
without pain. This irritated condition I attributed to the use of 
various advertised hair washes, which 1 have since been wid 
contain camphene spirit. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you had shown your 
Sg ae of purifying the Oil, I commenced its use the last week 
nJune. The first application allayed the itching and irritation, 
In three or four days the redness and tenderness disappeared; 
the hair ceased to fall; and 1 have now a thick growth of new 
hair. I trust that others similarly afflicted will be induced to 
try the same remedy. Yours, very truly, 

SUSAN R. POPE, 


Bancor, March 3, 1868. 





JosEPH BuRNETT & Co.: 
Gentlemen,—Y our *Cocoatne" is the only dressing for the hair 
used in my family for the last eight years. 1t not only stopped my 
wife’s hair from coming out, but actually increased its growth. 
1 am also under obligations to this same ‘*COCOAINE”™ tor sa 
ving my own hair, which was very fast coming Out previous to 
using this valuable preparation. Very truly yours, 

J. C. MITCHELL, (Grocer) Bangor, Me. 
15—2w 








** Fér sale by druggists every where. 





TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—oR— 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL, 


A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND 8PEXLY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES, 
Its Effects are Magical. 


ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgis 
Facialis, often effecti: ga perfect cnre in lessthan twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO OB THREE PILLS. 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease hast iled to 
yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting the 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the ut 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rare- 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 
1t contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 


ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 


It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINENT 
PHYSICIANS, Who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One Package......$1 00......Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages...., 5 OU...... 2 4 = 


Twelve Packages. 9 U0...... 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and medi- 
cines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
120 Tremont Street. 


“ “ 


12—12w 





ZETNA SEWING MACHINE. 
SHUTTLE AND LOCK STITCH! STRAIGHT NEEDLE! 


This Machine possesses eminently the following qualities: 
Durability, Strength, Beauty, Simplicity, Ease of Manage 
ment, Speed. 

The tna is entirely adjustable, is adapted tc every species 
of sewing, is noiseless: and, while combining the merits of all 
other first-class Machines, is specteiy superior in the use and 
application of improvements belonging only to it. Agents Want 
ed. H.S. WILLIAMS, Agent forthe New England States, 318 
Washington St., Boston, opp. Boston Theatre. l4—tw 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press, 

Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 1—26w 





TAKE AYER'S PILLS for all the purposes of a purgative, 
for Constipation, Indigestion, Headache and Liver Complaint 
By universal accord, they are the best of all purgatives for fami- 
ly use. 15—2w 





TRICHINEA.—Nothing so far has been discovered to stop the 
ravages of this disease, but Dr. J. W. Poland's Humor Doctor 
will cure Scrofula and all diseases of the vlood. Suld by all 
Drugyists. 16—lw 





THE GREAT MEDICINE OF THE WORLD. 
Perry Davis and Son's “Pain KILLER’’ may most justly be 
styled the great medicine of the world, for there is no region of 
the globe into which it has not found i.s way, and none where it 
has not been largely used and highly prized. Moreover, theres 
no clime to which it has not proved to be well adapted for the 
cure of a considerable variety of diseases; it 1s a speedy and safe 
remedy for burns, scalds, cuts, bruises, wounds and various oUr 
er injuries, as well as for dysentery, diarrhea, and buwel col 
plaints generally, it is admirably suited for every race of men 02 
the face of the globe. 
It 18 a very significant fact, that notwithstanding the long pe 
riod of years that the ‘Pain Killer’’ has been before the world, it 
has never lost one whit of its popularity or shown the least sig? 
of becoming unpopular; but, on the contrary, the call for it bas 
steadily increased from its first discovery by that excellent and 
honored man, Perry Davis, and at no previous time has the de 
mand for it been so great, or the quantity made been so large, # 
it is this day. 
Another significant fact is, that nowhere has the Pain Kille 
ever been in higher repute, or been more generally used by fam 
lies and individuals, than it has been here at home where it wa 
first discovered and introduced, and where its proprietors, Messi 
Perry Davis & Son, have ever been held in high esteem. Th 
the Pain Killer will continue to be, what we have styled it, 
great medicine of the world, there cannot be the shadow of 
doubt.— Providence Advertiser. 15—2¥ 


TT. C. EVANS’ 


List of Selected Newspapers, 
RELIGIOUS, AGRICULTURAL AND LITERARY, 


Comprises the BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS in the 
country, their 


COMBINED CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 750,000. 


Penetrating to nearly or quite every post-office, and the fi <4 
of the large majority of the Intelligent Reading Public of 
Northern States. Advertisements inserted in this list occ¥P 
the best attainable position, while it is offered at a PRICE W 
will REPAY INVESTIGATION. It includes 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Harpers’ WEEKLY, 
LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
Moore’s RURAL New Yorker, &., & 


Complete List, with prices for all or in part, will Lad 
on application to 


furataned 
T. C. EVANS, 


General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
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